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Attending the meeting of the Urban Land Institute’s Central Business District Council were, from left, 
WaRREN L. Morris, Cleveland; M. C. Mumrorp, Chicago; A. J. STEWART, Louisville, Chairman of the 
Council; KENNETH P. VINSEL, Executive Director of the Louisville Area Development Association; Hup- 
SON Moore, Jr., Chairman of Denver’s Off-Street Parking Committee; L. F. EppicH, Denver; RICHARD J. 
SELTZER, Philadelphia; FosTeER WINTER, Detroit; CARL Berc, Louisville Area Development Association; 
WALTER S. ScHMIDT, Cincinnati; MAx S. WEHRLY, Washington, U.L.I.; Miss Marion Cox, Washington, 
U.L.I.; SEwarp H. Mort, Washington, U.L.I.; Newton C. Farr, Chicago, President of U.L.I.; HEeNry S. 
MILLER, Dallas; and Paut L. McCorp, Indianapolis. 


The third meeting of the Institute’s Central Business District Council with Chairman A. J. Stewart pre- 
siding, was held in Louisville, April 14, 15, and 16, at the invitation of the Louisville Area Development As- 
sociation, of which Dr. K. P. Vinsel is Director. The facilities of the Association’s meeting rooms were turned 
over to the Council. A preliminary to the three-day session included a Sunday field inspection of the city 
by the Council. On Monday the Council’s agenda included the following items: Parking for Central Areas, 
Urban Freeways, and Taxation. Tuesday’s session covered Scientific Assessment Procedure, Need for Con- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Community Builders’ Council To Expand 
Membership 


At a meeting in Chicago, May 13, action was taken by the Officers of the 
Urban Land Institute to expand membership of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil to all those responsibly engaged in land development. 

This step is of particular interest to members of the Land Developers Com- 
mittee of NAREB and to members of the Community and Shopping Center De- 
velopment Committee of NAHB, as both groups are anxious to have a center 
where land development information can be concentrated, experience exchanged, 
and standards of practice and procedure developed. 

The original Community Builders’ Council, composed of twenty-four of the 
outstanding developers of the country under the chairmanship of J. C. Nichols, 
has made a brilliant contribution in research and techniques of modern com- 
munity planning and development. This group will continue as the Executive 
Committee of the enlarged organization. 

The enlarged Community Builders’ Council will be an organizational divi- 
sion of the Urban Land Institute, with autonomy in matters affecting the inter- 
ests of its members. It may elect officers, adopt rules of procedure, appoint com- 
mittees and the like. Its actions, however, will be subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trustees of the Urban Land Institute. 

In order to broaden the field of knowledge in community development mat- 
ters, the Urban Land Institute is planning to hold two to three-day seminars in 
various cities throughout the country. These seminars will be devoted to the 
problems incident to the creation of residential communities. In addition, semi- 
nars on downtown problems will be held. The registration fee will be $50.00 
and attendance at each meeting will be limited to 50. Members of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council will be entitled to attend such seminars and to receive 
the proceedings without paying the $50 registration fee. 

Members of the Council will pay annual dues of $50.00 to the Urban Land 
Institute. For this sum, they will be entitled to attend the seminars and to 
receive the proceedings of these seminars and of the Community Builders* Coun- 
cil. They will also be entitled to the services and publications of the Urban Land 
Institute and to participate in its activities as full members. 

This promises to be the most intensive, practical, and useful opportunity for 
an exchange of experience ever undertaken in the real estate field and all ULI 
members interested in the development or planning of residential communities 
are cordially invited to join the enlarged Community Builders’ Council. 

S.H.M. 








New Redevelopment Legislation 


The Minnesota legislature has recently passed a Group II (Housing Redevel- 
opment Law). A redevelopment project may be instituted by a private individ- 
ual, firm or corporation, or by the Housing Authority. Prior to initiation by the 
Authority, a plan must be prepared subject to approval by the local planning 
commission. The local governing body must also approve the project prior to 
action. The Authority may sell or lease to private parties or may retain the 
property itself. Funds may be obtained from (1) Federal aid, (2) local appro- 
priations, (3) bond issues retired from the increment of tax receipts from the 
project, or (4) tax levy of not more than 10 cents per $100 of assessed valuation 
for the first two years and 5 cents thereafter. 

Life insurance companies and limited dividend corporations may undertake 
redevelopment subject to approval of the local authorities. 

Tax exemption subject to approval of the local governing board is permitted 
on any increment in assessed valuation for a period not to exceed ten years. 

The most objectionable features of this type of law have been partially re- 
moved by the requirements of local approval by the planning commission and 
governing body. Ursan Lanp feels, however, that these local safeguards do not 
remove the faulty principle of placing urban redevelopment programs under the 
housing authority. 
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TRAFFIC RELIEF 


George C. Diehl, past president of 
the American Automobile Association, 
advocates the following three point 
program for obtaining immediate re- 
sults in relieving traffic congestion in 
downtown areas: 

1. During certain rush hours, pro- 
hibit private passenger cars from en- 
tering specified areas. Increase the 
number of public transit vehicles to 
carry conveniently extra passengers. 

2. Prohibit trucks from leaving or 
entering congested areas at certain 
hours. 

3. Try to carry into practical opera- 
tion the theory that traffic should be 
distributed from the circumference or 
the periphery of a city rather than from 
the center of congested areas. 


PARKING IN BOSTON 


Boston now has enabling legislation 
which authorizes the establishment of 
public off-street parking facilities. Land 
must be acquired in f2e or by con- 
demnation. Leaseholds are not per- 
mitted. Location is subject to the ap- 
proval of the city planning board and 
traffic commission. Sites may be pre- 
pared for use including the erection of 
parking buildings. Operation, however, 
must be arranged by lease to private 
interests after due advertising. Twenty- 
year bonds may be issued not to exceed 
$5 million. Above powers are vested 
in the Board of Real estate Commis- 
sioners of the city. 
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The Council felt strongly that the use 
of zoning to provide parking on an in- 
dividual building or ownership basis 
will almost insure the destruction of 
the essential qualities of the retail dis- 
trict through improper and scattered 
provision of parking facilities. The dis- 
trict as a whole must be considered as 
the unit rather than the individual 
establishments within it if the pro- 
vision of off-street parking is to con- 
tribute to its preservation. To require 
parking facilities in connection with 
individual buildings or uses will serve 
only to insure that no new building will 
take place. 

L. F. Eppich of Denver felt that the 
question of whether a parking facility 
is publicly or privately acquired and 
constructed would appear to be inci- 
dental to the basic consideration of 
proper location with relation not only 
to highway access but to the shopping 
area. However, to obtain these fea- 
tures, public action will in many cases 
be necessary. Mr. Schmidt felt strongly 
that the continuing increase in govern- 
mental ownership and particularly op- 
eration was a dangerous trend. The 
Council felt that the advantages of 
private operation have been fully dem- 
onstrated. 


Urban Traffic 


Urban Freeways. Feeling that this 
was one of the most important subjects 
before cities today, the Council unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


“RESOLVED that in the opinion of the 
Central Business District Council of the 
Urban Land Institute, freeway routes 
through our cities must not be planned 
and located with consideration given 
only to traffic, but must also be directly 
related to the consideration of the 
property values and economic effect 
upon the central business districts. It 
must be recognized that freeways of 
themselves accomplish nothing beyond 
providing for traffic movement unless 
adequate and properly located parking 
facilities are provided in connection 
with them: and unless such related fa- 
cilities are provided, freeways may be- 
come not only useless but detrimental.” 

Paul McCord of Indianapolis felt that 
in many citites the key to solving the 
problems of traffic congestion in down- 
town areas lies primarily in the solu- 
tion of the parking problem. 

That traffic considerations alone have 
to a large extent governed many recent 
proposals for freeways through urban 
areas was revealed when the Council 
studied a number of recent freeway 
plans including Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Fort Wayne, Milwaukee, and New Or- 
leans. Mr. Miller stated that in his 
opinion, resistance on the part of many 
cities to these proposals is to be found 
in the fact that they are in effect pro- 
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jections of rural freeway characteristics 
into the heart of the urban area and 
fail to recognize the essential differ- 
ences between the rural and the urban 
highway problem. Characteristics of 
this nature can be found in the follow- 
ing: 

1. Creation of barriers both to access 
and extension of central districts by 
locating routes in too close proximity 
to the central area. 

2. Infrequent points of ingress and 
egress at the convergence of these 
routes near the central area which is 
in effect the urban terminal. 

3. Absence of a traffic distributing 
facility to the adjacent central district. 

4. Lack of consideration of the park- 
ing problem in relation to these routes. 

5. Failure in many cases to relate 
new locations to barriers already in 
existence, such as rivers, railroads, and 
changes in land use. 

Exceptions to this type of plan were 
pointed out by the members in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
where distributor loops into which the 
radial routes enter have been planned, 
in Chicago where a similar system is 
proposed outside of the loop district, 
and in Denver where Mr. Eppich out- 
lined the cooperative program based on 
a plan worked out by the city planning 
commission. 

Mr. Schmidt emphasized the extreme 
importance that access into the cen- 
tral business district is kept most 
convenient and easy. When access 
points into this area are as great as 
one-half to three-fourths of a mile 
apart, it may defeat the very purpose 
which the route should serve. Mr. 
Mumford stated that freeways, unless 
designed with careful relation to the 
central business district, can be dam- 
aging, and in themselves do not ac- 
complish anything unless the question 
of terminal facilities is solved concur- 
rently. In themselves, they merely 
serve to drain the urban area. They 
must be planned and laid out not with 
consideration to traffic alone, but with 
proper emphasis on land use and val- 
ues, and the economic effect on the 
central district. Chairman A. J. Stew- 
art felt strongly that in many cases, 
there has been a definite tendency to 
overdo the freeway program at the ex- 
pense of making the best use of exist- 
ing facilities through more efficient 
operation and improvement, with em- 
phasis on parking. 

One Way Traffic. “RESOLVED that 
central business districts must be easily 
accessible for automobile traffic. Be- 
cause of high land values and building 
costs, it is usually neither feasible nor 
desirable to widen narrow streets in 
these districts to widths which will 
adequately accommodate traffic moving 


in two directions. The Council be- 
lieves, therefore, that consideration 
should be given to the conversion to 
one-way traffic of streets with less than 
four traffic lanes. It is recommended, 
however, that streets with a paved 
width of four or more lanes should be 
retained in two-way operation, and 
that before one-way traffic is adopted, 
all curb parking be permanently elimi- 
nated.” 

The discussion clearly indicated that 
much of the difficulty to be found on 
downtown shopping streets stems from 
three factors: 

1. Continuation of curb parking 
which; if eliminated, would provide a 
minimum of one and frequently two 
additional moving traffic lanes. 

2. Frequent right and left turning 
movements which, if eliminated during 
rush hour periods especially, would in- 
crease street capacity greatly. 

3. Presence of traffic having origin 
and destination points outside of the 
central district which, if by-passed on 
preferentially treated through belt 
routes, would further relieve the prob- 
lem. Surveys in some cities have re- 
vealed this traffic to be as much as 50 
per cent of the total volume. Auto- 
mobile traffic as such is of no benefit 
to central districts. 

4. Curb loading and unloading of 
commercial vehicles, especially during 
peak traffic hours. 


Taxation 


Pointing out the inequities in present 
urban taxation, it was 

“RESOLVED, that the Central Business 
District Council of the Urban Land In- 
stitute disapproves the principle of 
special assessments for future improve- 
ments on property already improved: 

“Recommends that all street im- 
provements be paid for by the users 
out of funds other than the general 
property tax, such as gasoline tax, 
wheel tax, license fees, etc.: 

“Recommends the states should re- 
fund to the cities their proportionate 
share of tax collections or abdicate cer- 
tain forms of taxes now enjoyed by the 
state that should be enjoyed by the 
municipalities; 

‘Urges that states abandon the gen- 
eral property tax as has been done in 
many states.” 

This topic was excellently covered by 
Messrs. Stewart and Farr who brought 
out that states should assume certain 
costs in connection with the admini- 
stration of cities. As yet most of them 
have not assumed their proportional 
responsibility, particularly with rela- 
tion to urban streets and highways and 
in supporting the educational system. 
The trend has been for the state and 
federal governments to preempt the 
greater part of the taxing methods, 
leaving to the city only the general 
property tax which is generally recog- 
nized as already bearing an undue load. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
tinuing Statistical Data, and Consolida- 
tion of Urban Government. Wednes- 
day was devoted to the problems of the 
Louisville area in the light of the ses- 
sion discussions, including a luncheon 
meeting with one hundred business and 
civic leaders under the sponsorship of 
the Development Association. 


Parking 

Starting its discussions with the auto- 
mobile off-street parking problem, the 
Council reaffirmed its resolution of last 
year: 

“RESOLVED that a solution of the auto- 
mobile parking problem is essential to 
the preservation of an adequate central 
business section. The preservation of 
an adequate central business section ts 
vital as a tax base for required muni- 
cipal services and a necessary conven- 
ience to the public. Therefore, the 
Urban Land Institute believes that the 
solution of this problem is properly a 
civic responsibility and the problem of 
the entire community, and that study 
is needed to develop reliable formulae 
for determining the optimum parking 
needs of a community.” 

A new resolution, directed at oper- 
etional and zoning questions, was un- 
animously adopted: 

“RESOLVED that the Central Business 
District Council of the Urban Land In- 
stitute believes that private ownership 
and operation of downtown parking is 
preferable, but that under certain con- 
ditions the problem can be solved only 
through municipal acquisition and 
ownership. The Council opposes any 
provision in zoning ordinances affect- 
ing the central business district which 
would require that parking facilities be 
provided in direct connection with new 
or existing construction for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The prohibitive cost of land and 
building involved to the _ individual 
owner. 

2. The traffic congestion created by 
mid-block turning movements. 

3. Destruction of the continuity and 
compactness of retail business frontage. 

4. The improper location and scat- 
tered nature of the parking facilities 
which would result from such require- 
ments.” 

Richard Seltzer of Philadelphia 
started the discussion by stating that 
central districts of cities today have 
resulted from hundreds of millions of 
dollars being spent to bring people to 
the center with the result that two- 
thirds of the total city revenues ema- 
nate directly or indirectly from the 
central district. This concentration of 
wealth, employment, and facilities as 
the lifeblood of the city is too often 
overlooked. The pattern of deteriora- 
tion which is affecting every city pro- 
vides no alternative but to find a solu- 
tion to the problem. Any other course 
means the economic collapse of the city 
as an economic unit. 


Milton Mumford of Chicago felt that 
there were two main reasons why the 
preservation of central districts is es- 
sential: 


1. The large and direct tax subsidy 
paid by the downtown area in main- 
taining the balance of the city. 

2. Even more fundamental is that the 
type of American economy we have 
can not live without the nerve center 
of business and finance. Thus, every- 
one’s welfare—suburbanite, country and 
city dweller alike—is dependent upon 
the maintenance of values in central 
areas. What has been called “decen- 
tralization” is perhaps a poor term as 
it implies a transfer of values from the 
center to outlying areas. Actually, it 
is a process of erosion in which values 
disappear. 

President Newton Farr of Chicago 
stated there was an encouraging aspect 


with relation to downtown areas in 
some cities, notably Chicago, where 
there has been the transfer of down- 


town property from old to new owners, 
especially in the banking and invest- 
ment field, with corresponding new de- 
velopment. The gains which have been 
made during the war can, however, be 
held only by keeping the downtown 
area attractive and convenient. 


Parking and the Shuttle Bus. The 
experience with shuttle bus service has 
to date not been conclusive. However, 
for the larger city it appears to hold 
one of the most important keys to the 
downtown parking problem. Such serv- 
been undertaken in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Hart- 


ice has 
Georgia: 


ford, Connecticut; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Cleveland, Ohio, as 


operations of business groups and tran- 
sit companies. Walter Schmidt of Cin- 
cinnati discussed that city’s experience 
which has resulted in the abandonment 
of shuttle service after a brief trial. It 
was the consensus of the Council that, 
based on analysis of these various ex- 
periences, failure of shuttle service can 
be attributed to one or more of the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Size of the city. The method does 
not appear to be generally feasible for 
cities of under a half-million popula- 
tion. 

2. Lack of advance and continuing 
publicity and public selling. 

3. Indifferent or poor location of 
parking lots and routes with relation to 
the origin of traffic and the retail dis- 
trict. 

4. Poor 
lots. 


appearance of the parking 
5. Excessive fare for parking, 
bus, or both. 


shuttle 


6. Infrequent service. 





7. Absence of two-way 


passenger 
load between opposing terminals with 
right of pick-up for short haul passen- 


gers. This is a fundamental factor to 
the financial soundness of any service. 

According to Warren Morris of Cleve- 
land, notable success has been achieved 
with shuttle service in Cleveland, where 
it has been in operation since 1936. 

Mr. Mumford outlined the Chicago 
program, which was underwritten by 
the State Street Council since the fall 
of 1946, and has to date become vir- 
tually self-supporting after several bad 
breaks, including a fifty-day bus strike. 
In Baltimore the system is now on a 
permanent Foster Winter of 
Detroit reviewed that city’s program, 
where action by the City Council is all 
that is required to get under way. 

The Council felt that three basic ele- 
ments have emerged from the shuttle 
experience to date: 


1. Parking lots served by shuttle 
service should be large, not small. 


basis. 


2. They should be established in pairs, 
not singly. 

3. They should be located in terms of 
where people come from rather than 
where they are going within the cen- 
tral district. 


Parking Under Zoning. Trends in off- 
street parking under zoning were dis- 
cussed at length. The extension of zon- 
ing regulations to cover off-street park- 
ing facilities is a comparatively recent 
development. Its applicability to resi- 
dential and outlying commercial devel- 
opment on open land has encouraged 
several groups in the planning, high- 
way, and traffic engineering fields to 
advocate its use in central business dis- 
tricts as a solution to the parking prob- 
lem. (Possibilities under such a system 
on an area basis are discussed in the 
Urban Land Institute’s Technical Bul- 
letin No. 6). Foster Winter pointed out, 
however, that to apply parking require- 
ments under zoning to individual build- 
ings in the central business district is 
a dangerous proposal as it invites the 
destruction of the very thing it at- 
tempts to preserve. 

Mr. Morris emphasized that the value 
of land in the central district is related 
directly to its ability to earn a return. 
This ability is in turn directly depen- 
dent not only on its location within the 
area, but its relationship to other 
places of business. Continuity and 
compactness of retail frontages is an 
essential element in this picture. The 
breaking up of such frontages with 
parking garages or lots, entrances and 
exits to such areas, or the substantial 
removal of land from retail use, acts as 
a discouragement to the shopper and 
eliminates potential sales space which 
is the chief contributor to value. 
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This is especially true of the central 
business districts which are usually as- 
sessed proportionately higher than the 
outlying business and residential areas. 
Inequities are particularly evident in 
the continuing practice of assessing 
cost and maintenance of roads and 
boulevards and street widening against 
the general property tax and through 
special assessments rather than taxing 
the users through gasoline, wheel and 
similar levies. 


Scientific Property Assessments 

The need for more realistic and equi- 
table property assessments was empha- 
sized as follows: 


“RESOLVED that the Central Business 
District Council of the Urban Land In- 
stitute urges that cities which do not 
now have a scientific and realistic tax 
assessment system should make every 
effort to secure a reassessment in order 
to bring their valuations ito line with 
actual fair cash market values; and to 
this end competent engineers and ex- 
perts be employed to make these as- 
sessments. It is urged that assessing 
officials obtain the cooperation and 
services of competent real estate men 
in reviewing these assessed values 
periodically and that the states assume 
the responsibility of equalizing values 
among their constituent jurisdictions. 

“It is also urged that in order to 
maintain continuity of employment of 
competent and intelligent personnel in 
the assessor’s office, consideration be 
given to placing assessment employees 
under a Civil Service system. It is 
further recommended that local gov- 
ernments which now have more than 
one assessing authority combine these 
authorities under one office.” 

Both Messrs. Farr and Seltzer em- 
phasized that one of the greatest in- 
equities in the tax structure is to be 
found in the tendency to single out 
central business districts for taxing 
purposes with the result that valuations 
are often far out of line with the bal- 
ance of the municipality. This is in 
part due to the ease with which the 
downtown property can be reassessed 
with relation to the amount of addi- 
tional revenue derived. These dispro- 
portionate increases are a vital factor 
in restraining new development in the 
central area and providing further im- 
petus to outlying business development. 
In some cases the voting power which 
lies in the residential areas has been 
responsible for retaining disproportion- 
ately low assessments. Mr. Miller 
pointed out the successful experience 
of Dallas in removing the assessor’s 
office from politics. 


Although states are now beginning 
to return a fairer proportion of tax 
money to the municipalities, these re- 
turns are usually made in relation to 
the local tax base rather than on the 
basis of need. As most outlying areas 
and counties are under-assessed, they 


receive a greater proportion of the 
state money than the municipality. The 
distribution, therefore, is very un- 
favorable to the municipality, espe- 
cially the larger ones. State Boards of 
Revenue should insist on an equaliza- 
tion between urban and rural tax as- 
sessments. 

To bring this about, the Council rec- 
ommended that several steps be taken 
including: 

1. Taking the assessment procedure 
out of politics by protecting competent 
technical staffs through civil service or 
similar form of merit system. 

2. Maintaining a regular reassess- 
ment procedure on at least a quadren- 
nial basis. 

3. Giving greater consideration to the 
economics of use and earning capacity. 

4. Placing all assessments on the 
basis of full fair market value. 

5. Bringing in qualified local real 
estate appraisers to assist in establish- 
ing unit values on property by blocks 
upon which the assessment can be 
based. 

6. Maintaining one assessing author- 
ity on a county-wide or regional basis. 

The Council expressed the hope that 
a meeting could be arranged with the 
National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers to discuss these matters jointly. 


Real Property Inventory 


Taking continual stock of the city’s 
resources was emphasized by the Coun- 
cil: 


“WHEREAS, with the exception of 
Cleveland, Ohio, no other major city, 
so far as this body can determine, 
maintains a running real estate inven- 
tory, designed not only to list physical 
facilities but also to indicate move- 
ments and trends; and 

“WHEREAS, such an inventory obvi- 
ously is invaluable not only from a 
local but also from a national stand- 
point; and 

“WHEREAS, much information useful 
in making and maintaining such an in- 
ventory is gathered by various govern- 
mental bodies, such as county and city 
authorities charged with making tax 
assessments, Federal Bureau of the 
Census, etc.; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
the Urban Land Institute consult with 
the Director of the Cleveland Real 
Property Inventory, survey the various 
sources of proper data, and develop a 
plan which on adoption in different 
metropolitan areas will result in an 
inventory brought into harmony and 
focus as between different communi- 
ties. 


Mr. Morris outlined the history of 
the Cleveland Real Property Inventory 
which has behind it the fundamental 
idea that the real estate industry prob- 
ably has less statistical background 
data than other important industries 
throughout the country. 


The Cleveland inventory, started in 
1932, has been developed as a continu- 
ing program on a city and county-wide 
basis to the point where more informa- 
tion is available about Cleveland real 
property than any community in the 
world. Howard Whipple Green, its Di- 
rector, is largely responsible for the 
excellent results obtained. The Inven- 
tory is supported financially by various 
city and county governmental units, 
three local newspapers, transit and 
utility companies, and numerous banks, 
retail merchants, and other business 
interests. Its published material ap- 
pears in the form of reports which are 
sold and has proved invaluable to the 
city in maintaining a sound planning 
and development program. Its cost last 
year was under $30,000. Cities are 
urged to consider this type of self- 
appraisal on a continuing basis. Such 
data can be oriented toward various 
specific aspects of the urban problem. 


Metropolitan Consolidation 


“RESOLVED that the Central Business 
District Council of the Urban Land In- 
stitute is of the opinion that the cities 
should make every effort to extend 
their jurisdiction to include the terri- 
tory adjoining their present boundaries 
in order to insure coordinated planning 
and development of their physical and 
economic structure on a metropolitan 
basis; to secure the revenues from this 
tributary area which properly belongs 
to central cities: to prevent the growth 
of adverse conditions and practices 
over which they now have little or no 
control: and to recapture a substantial 
portion of their most valuable citizens 
from the standpoint of public service. 

“To this end, every effort should be 
made by cities to secure appropriate 
state enabling legislation which would 
bring about this desirable result.” 

The Council felt that few states at 
the present time have faced realistically 
the problems created by their expand- 
ing urban areas. Mr. McCord pointed 
out that most state laws permit the 
escape from the municipality to out- 
lying areas of the assets of the com- 
munity in the form of residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial development, 
qualified men and women in public 
office, and at the same time, prevent it 
from incorporating these areas into the 
central city upon which they are eco- 
nomically dependent for their existence. 
The need to bring local municipal gov- 
ernment into line with the realities of 
urban growth is essential if both the 
central city and the outlying communi- 
ties, which are not now supporting it, 
are to continue to maintain themselves 
as economically sound units. (See 
UrsBAN LAND, November 1946). The 
cutlying areas cannot escape their re- 
sponsibilities in this respect indefinitely, 
and the states cannot continue to ignore 
this problem in their own self interest. 
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Now in Print 


The Shame of the Cities—1946, by Luther 
Gulick, President, Institute of Public Ad 
ministration, New York City. American City, 
December, 1946 


Starting with Lincoln Steffens’ 
pose of cities more than 40 years ago, 
Mr. Gulick traces advance and retro- 
gression since that time. There is less 
political thievery, mugging, direct vote 
fraud and franchise boodling. Patron- 
age of the worst types has declined and 
crooked deals are fewer. We have less 
municipal jobbery in state legislatures, 
and voters are better educated and in- 
formed. Against this, municipal gov- 
ernment is harder to supervise and 
more bureaucratic; it spends more and 
regulates more with the dangers of 
rakeoff; there is vast expansion of legal 
graft: artificial boundaries stifle effec- 
municipal action; and there has 
failure to modernize civic 


ex- 


tive 
been a 
morality. 
Mr. Gulick concludes the great fail- 
ure of our cities is to be found in three 
things: 1, lazy citizenshin with low 
standards; 2, lack of city pride; and 3, 
failure to look ahead and make great 
plans for the future. “Our shame is 
urban mediocrity without revolt; filth, 
slums, decay, and traffic snarls without 
action: private preoccupation and lazy 
contentment, without compelling civic 
loyalties or great civic dreams.” 


National Real Estate and Building Journal, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, February, 1947. 

Two articles of interest to ULI mem- 
bers appear in this issue. Under “New 
Subdivisions Require Careful Planning” 
Hugh Russell of Seattle, member of the 
Community Builders Council, discusses 
items which must be considered in 
planning successful residential develop- 
ments. He lists the following: 1. Fu- 
ture marketing prospects; 2. Site selec- 
tions; 3. Option and purchase con- 
tracts; 4. Plot plans; 5. Recreational 
facilities; 6. General improvements; 7. 
Protections against adverse influences; 
8. Restrictive covenants; 9. Price range; 
10. Effect of airports; 11. Homes As- 
sociations; 12. Taxes; 13. Sales methods. 

The effectiveness of block enforce- 
ment of sanitation and housing laws in 
cleaning up slum conditions in Balti- 
more is described by R. P. Harrison. 
As a result of experiments in a test 
block in one of the city’s worst areas, 
a permanent housing law enforcement 
has been set up to carry on the pro- 
gram. Cost to the city on the basis of 
the initial test project will be about 
$50,000 for inspection and effective en- 
forcement. Cost to the owners of the 
properties involved is expected to aver- 
age around $500 per unit. 
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STATE POLICY TOWARD 
FEDERAL AID 


Reprinted from Washington News Let- 
ter, American Municipal Association. 

“Recent resolutions on federal spend- 
ing, following the now famous resolu- 
tion of the Indiana Legislature, include 
these (with excerpts) from other State 
Legislatures— 

“Michigan: ‘Our sister State of Indi- 
ana has shown the courage to declare 
against the unsound financial practice 
of so-called federal aid political 
extravagance the legislature must 
either comply or forfeit money ‘ 
unless federal aid is discontinued to all 
States, it will not be refused by any 

. when a unit of government spends 
money not raised locally, the inevitable 
result is irresponsibility and waste . 
Michigan and most other States are in 
sound financial condition, able to han 
their fiscal responsibilities 
Resolved ... to exert all efforts to stop 
or at least reduce the offering of fed- 
eral aid...’ 

“Rhode Island: ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment has heavily taxed the people of 
the states to build a huge federal 
bureaucracy and to make grants to the 
States for local purposes... this seizure 
cf the wealth has made it difficult for 
the States and municipalities to raise 
the revenue needed for their operations 

continuance of this practice will 
destroy the American system the 
Federal Government is but a govern- 
ment of delegated powers histori- 
cally the States are the masters 
Resolved . . . limit expenditures of the 
Federal Government to matters of 
purely national concern, and appoint a 
commission to study the matter... .’ 


nalo 
Gat 


own 


“New Jersey: Adopted a resolution 


incorporating much of the language of 


the Indiana resolution.” 

The Indiana resolution is as follows: 

“Indiana needs no guardian and in- 
tends to have none. We Hoosiers—like 
the people of our sister states—were 
fooled for quite a spell with the ma- 
gician’s trick that a dollar taxed out 
of our pockets and sent to Washington, 
will be bigger when it comes back to 
us. We have taken a good look at said 
dollar. We find that it lost weight in 
its journey to Washington and back. 
The political brokerage of the bureau- 
crats has been deducted. 

“We have decided that there is no 
such thing as ‘federal’ aid. We know 
that there is no wealth to tax that is 
not already within the boundaries of 
the 48 states. 

“So we propose henceforward to tax 
ourselves and take care of ourselves. 
We are fed up with subsidies, doles and 
paternalism. We are no one’s step- 


child. We have grown up. We serve 
notice that we will resist Washington, 
D. C., adopting us. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, the Senate con- 
curring: that we respectfully petition 
and urge Indiana’s congressmen and 
senators to vote to fetch our county 
court house and city halls back from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We want gov- 
ernment to come home. Resolved, fur- 
ther, that we call upon the legislatures 
of our sister states and on good citizens 
everywhere who believe in the basic 
principles of Lincoln and Jefferson to 
join with us, and we with them, to re- 
store the American republic and our 48 
states to the foundations built by our 
fathers.” 


CITY FINANCING 

The state as the revenue-coliecting 
area and the city as the spender is 
visualized as the “New Frontier” in 
city finance by Herbert D. Simpson, 
former professor of public finance at 
Northwestern University, in the May 
issue of National Municipal Review. 
Dr. Simpson reaches this conclusion 
“without enthusiasm and with some 
reluctance”, 

The author observes that ‘with the 
progress of industrialization and ur- 
banization—they are the same things— 
most of the essential functions of gov- 
ernment, and in particular most of the 
intimate functions and those that affect 
the immediate daily life, of the citizen, 
are still performed by municipal and 
local governments. Under our concept 
of self-government and our constitu- 
tional structure of government this is 
almost inevitable ... At the same time 
the revenue area, by every definition of 
adequacy and equitableness in taxa- 
tion, has expanded: far beyond any 
municipal boundaries. The two are no 
longer coterminous — industrialization 
has ‘split’ the atom, and we are con- 
fronted by the results. 

“We may either transfer the bulk of 
governmental functions to the ‘revenue 
area’, which means the state, or devise 
some mechanism for bringing the rev- 
enue area to local governments... We 
have apparently decided to bring the 
mountain to Mahomet. 

“This means that the state will more 
and more become the revenue area for 
the support of governmental activities, 
and the state government will neces- 
sarily become the agency for collecting 
and distributing this revenue 

This may seem to imply that 
the states will become largely revenue- 
collecting machines for local govern- 
ments—and to tell the truth, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the process is going to 
stop very far short of that result.” 








